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SIBS, PRIVILEGED FAMILIARITY, AND CROSS-COUSIN 
MARRIAGE AMONG THE WALUGURU 


Rey. THomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 


Morogoro, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


ha a paper recently published in Primitive Man (Oct., 1934, 

7: 58-63) by my confrére, Father Wallis, an account of sibs 
and names among the Waluguru was given. I shall not repeat 
what he has written, but in the section of the present paper on 
sibs and names shall merely supplement his account. 

The Waluguru are a Bantu-speaking tribe of the hinterland 
that stretches back of Bagamoyo and’ Dar-es-Salaam (see map, 
Primitive MAN, Jan., 1934, 7:1). While they are Bantu, they 
are a separate tribe from the Wanguru, their neighbors to the 
north. I have been here in Morogoro nearly two years, and as 
they all speak Swahili it has been easy to carry on with them. 
They have of course their own language, Kiluguru. 


Sips AND NAMES 


The mtala name, being not only the surname but also the name 
by which we may always rightly greet a person, may be said to 
be the most important name, even though it is a less honorable 
one than the ancestral name, of which latter we shall speak infra. 
The mtala name is found by finding the clan of the person’s father. 
Thus if I want to learn the name of a person I should ask him 
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for the name of the clan or sib of his father. If he should answer 
Mbiki (“tree”), I know that his mtala names are Kiokana (“a 
chopped up tree”), Jaka (“cinders”), Zinga (“a log”), Ngodi 
(“ firewood”), Kipende (“a bow”), Kusenge (“felled trees”), 
Gogo (“a log’’), and so forth. If the person questioned is a 
female, and she answers Mbiki, I know that her names are Lusani 
(“dry bough”), or Mlambiki (“ daughter of an Mbiki”). Mla 
means “daughter of ”. The person questioned will agree that 
these are his or her names, although he or she may be ordinarily 
called by only one or two of them. 

The sib or clan Mbiki is the “ father” of all persons bearing 
these names. Thus every individual member of the Mbiki clan 
is a “ father” of all the Zingas, Ngodis, Jakas, and so forth in 
the Uluguru. Likewise all these Zingas, Ngodis, Jakas, and so 
forth are “ brothers” to one another, that is, “children” of the 
same sib, even though there be no more real blood relationship 
between them than there would be between an Irish O’Neill and a 
German Schmidt. Often under pretence I have asked a man 
called Zinga, for instance, what he thought of another called Ngodi, 
only to be told that he considered him a good fellow. 

This brotherhood between “ children ” of the same sib,—who of 
course in the matrilineal sib system of the Waluguru are not mem- 
bers of this sib—is fairly strong, but it is not to be compared in 
strength with the bond that ties together members of the same 
sib, the bond, for instance, between an Mbiki and an Mbiki. 

Since every Mbiki, that is, member of the Mbiki sib, no matter 
what his age may be, is “ father ” of all the Zingas, Ngodis, Jakas, 
and so forth,—the “children” of their father’s sib, the Mbiki,— 
it is but natural that he will call these latter “son” or “ child”. 
Thus we have the case of the “ child” being “ father ” of the man 
in actuality. On the other hand an elderly Zinga or Ngodi may 
call an infant his “ father ”. 

If you are getting a group of people to do some work for you, 
you have to take into account these relationships. Thus if the 
bulk of the workers chosen are members of the Mbiki sib and you 
should appoint as overseer a Zinga or Ngodi, even though Zinga 
or Ngodi were the oldest and most competent man in the group 
the situation would be embarassing to say the least. It would be 
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as if a young boy among us were put over his own father. The 
work is apt to suffer too because Zinga will not accuse an Mbiki, 
his “ father”, of laziness. Besides, if an Mbiki were guilty of 
some fault, it would be useless to question Zinga about the matter. 

Three very simple questions open the door to a world of facts. 
Ask a boy the name of his father’s sib, and you will discover a 
great number of his “ fathers”, “mothers”, “brothers’’ and 
“sisters” in the whole of the Uluguru. Ask a boy the name of 
his own sib, and you will discover all his sib brothers and sisters 
together with his “children”. Ask a boy for his father’s na:ne, 
and you will discover his relations to his father’s father’s sib. His 
mother’s name will lead you into the mother’s father’s sib, and thus 
the links will be increased a hundredfold. 

Not so long ago when wars were frequent, it was the custom 
to stand over a fallen foe and to recite one’s mtala names. Thus 
if Jaka overcame an enemy he would extend his arms and say: 
Mimi Jaka, Mimi Zinga, Mimi Kiokana, Mimi Ngodi, etc. all 
down the line (“ It is I, Jaka, etc., who have overcome thee”). I 
have seen this same thing done in sport. 

Ordinarily a person is called by his or her mtala name, which is 
the person’s most important name, the one by which he or she is 
rightly greeted, this mfala name being derived, as explained, from 
the sib names of the person’s father. But there are exceptions. 
If, for instance, a man marries a certain woman against the wishes 
of his relatives, these relatives may part company with him and 
may not come to visit him or his wife. Children born of such a 
marriage are not given a mtala name; instead a boy so born would 
be called Sina Ndugu (“I have no relatives”), and a girl 
Mwandema (“ They refused me”). Later in life such names are 
dropped, and one chosen at the puberty rites or at a time of illness 
would be used. 

There are other exceptions to the mtala rule of naming. <A 
certain Dikwe, of the Mbiki sib (the sib of his mother, sib descent 
being matrilineal), married two women, X of the Mwenda sib and 
B of the Maze (cf. Wallis’ Mkinoge sib, Primitive Man, 1934, 
7:58) sib. All Dikwe’s six children by X are called by mtala 
names, but three of his five children by B are called by names other 
than mtala names, viz., Mkunamile, Wahige, and Mlolakunzile. 
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Dikwe’s brother, Mluze, married Kigage, of the Mhafigwa sib; 
three of his seven children,—Kingulaga, male, and Vidowile and 
Wakalahi, females,—are called by other than mtala names. 

I shall ‘explain three of these non-mtala names, — Kingulaga, 
Wakalahi, and Wahige. Kingulaga means “ Has it returned?” 
In early infancy the boy had a recurring sickness, so that when 
he was ill the natural question asked about him was, Kingulaga?, 
and the invariable reply was Chuyu, “it has”. As a result the 
name Kingulaga has remained, and when he is greeted by this 
name he answers, chuyu. Thus when he is greeted, “ Jambo, 
Kingulaga? ” (“ How are you, Kingulaga?’’), he replies, “ Chuyu”’, 
instead of the customary reply to a greeting, “ Sijambo” (“I am 
well’’). 

The name Wakalahi means “ Where do you live?”” Thus a 
person bearing this name will reply to the ordinary greetings of the 
day by saying “ Hambonikayi” (“I live everywhere”). This 
name came into use for the child because the family at the time 
of her birth was continually moving from place to place. 

The name Wahige means “ She was judged”. The name shows 
that there was some doubt as to who was her true father and that 
as a result of this suspicion the girl’s mother had to undergo the 
birth ordeal, that is, the mother was obliged to name the man or 
men with whom she had had intercourse prior to the birth of the 
child. 

So much for the mfala name and substitutes therefor. I shall 
not enter into details on the matter of descent of sib affiliation, 
through the mother, as this matter has already been treated by 
Father Wallis (loc. cit.) in some detail. As regards ancestral 
names, nicknames, and names given in time of illness I shall merely 
supplement his account in the following notes. 

The chief may consider a certain man, on account of his bravery, 
kindness, hospitality or other qualification, as worthy of distinc- 
tion, and thus chooses him to govern an ancestral name (Kutawala 
jina la babu). A ceremony is held in the village of the man so 
chosen. The chief or representatives of the clan arrive. The 
chosen one is seated on a stool outside his house, and his wife 
sits near him. If he has children, they sit in front of him. A 
white cap tied with a black band is placed on his head. One of 
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the representatives stands forth and makes a speech enumerating 
the numerous good qualities of the chosen one. It is the hope of 
the speaker that with the conferring of the ancestral name these 
good qualities will shine forth with even greater brilliancy. After 
this another comes forth holding a small bow in his hand, and 
tells the chosen one that he is about to confer the name and re- 
minds him that in all the principal occupations of his day he must 
remember the ancestor whose name he is about to bear with dis- 
tinction. This second speaker now pulls the bow as if to shoot 
an arrow, and with the rebound of the string he pronounces the 
ancestral name. During all of this, absolute silence must prevail. 
Should a hen or a goat make the least noise during this time it 
is killed immediately. 

A hen is now produced and is thrown up on the roof of the 
house. This is the signal that a new member bearing an ancestral 
name has been appointed. If the hen returns to the side of the 
house from which it has been thrown, it is killed at once out of 
respect for the new member. An iron ring is placed on the chosen 
one’s wrist that it may be known by all that he now governs a 
name. In a forthcoming article on food, we shall describe some 
of the duties of such a person. 

Ancestral names are inherited. As a rule the ancestral name 
comes down from the mjomba (maternal uncle) to the mpzwa 
(nephew). Once an ancestral name is conferred upon a man, this 
name is used in preference to his mtala name. It may not be an 
insult to refer to such a person by his mtala name, but it is perhaps 
better to call him by his ancestral name. 

Nicknames may be given to children because of their gait, voice, 
appearance or other peculiarity by friends or by other children of 
the same age. Such names are considered to be all right during 
childhood years, but when a man begins to age somewhat he leaves 
aside his nickname and is known by his mtala or other name. It 
is an insult to call a full-grown man by his boyhood nickname, 
and the youngster who does so is looking for trouble. As ex- 
amples of boyhood names we may give just these two: Kilaka 
(“a patch”), Boko (‘‘a hippopotamus ’’). 

Illness names may also be given. When a person contracts a 
serious disease or suffers a grave wound, he may be taken to an 
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mganga (medicine man). The mganga takes the omens, and so 
discovers that a certain ancestor is vexed because he has been for- 
gotten. The child must be given the name of that ancestor. Thus 
a tambiko or religious ceremony is held, and the child having been 
anointed with water is given the name. He must hold this name 
in great respect always. He now cures. 

At puberty the boys take any name they wish. These puberty 
names are made public at the end of the puberty rites. 


LINKED SIBS AND PRIVILEGED FAMILIARITY 


The Waluguru are divided into a large number of exogamous 
sibs, as Father Wallis (loc. cit.) has explained. Generally you 
will find two or even three from among these sibs claiming a com- 
mon origin. Thus the Wabiki consider themselves the offspring 
of the Wachiro, the Wamangi' the offspring of the Wabunga, 
and so forth. Although so linked, each of these sibs considers 
itself a separate sib; but the members of any one of the linked sibs 
consider themselves the kinsmen of the members of the other 
linked sib or sibs, and will not marry such sib “ kinsmen ”. 

The Wabiki and the Wachiro tell the following story to account 
for their common origin. One day a woman went into the forest 
to gather firewood. Unfortunately she lost her way, and night- 
fall found her still searching for it. Not finding it, she took refuge 
in the hollow of a fallen tree. That night she gave birth to female 
twins. The following day she was discovered. One of these 
twins married at home, and, as she had been born in the darkness 
of the night, she called her children Wachiro (“of the night”). 
The other twin married away from home, and, as she had been 
born in a tree, she called her children Wabiki (“of a tree”). 

Between certain sibs there exists privileged familiarity or a 
joking relationship, as, for example, between the Wamangi and 
the Wabunga. On asking an Mbunga for the origin of the jok- 
ing relationship between the Wamangi and the Wabunga, I was 
told the following story. One day an Mbunga was making a 


1 The Wachiro and Wamangi do not appear under these names as such 
in Father Wallis’ list of Waluguru sibs, Primitive MAN, 1934, 7: 58-59. 
The Wachiro, from data on Mtala names sent by Father McVicar, appear 
to be the Magari sib in the Wallis list. The Wamangi may be the Mzima 
sib, to judge from the meaning of the two words.—Ebiror. 
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journey (an mbunga is a “ traveler’), when he found a mangi (a 
dry pea-like shell with seeds inside, which when shaken makes a 
rattling noise). He considered it a useful instrument for his 
ngoma (band). Of course, in order to use it properly he had to 
call in the aid of the Wamangi sib, and thus it came about that 
the Wamangi formed part of the Wambunga ngoma. As a matter 
of fact, it is the Wamangi who play the drums when an Mbunga 
dies, and vice versa. 

The Wamangi are the watani of the Wambunga, and vice versa. 
The term calls for explanation in order to understand better both 
the joking relationship and cross-cousin marriage, of which 
latter infra. 

The singular of watani is mtani. Mtani is one of the two names 
by which a person calls his or her cross-cousin, the child of his 
or her mother’s brother or father’s sister, and by which he or she 
is called by him or her. It is by the same name, mtani, that you 
call a member of a sib which has the joking relationship with your 
own sib. Cross-cousins also call each other binam, but members 
of sibs between which the joking relationship exists do not call 
each other binam. In other words, cross-cousins may call each 
other either mtani or binam, but members of sibs between which 
the joking relationship obtains may call each other mtani, never 
binam. So far as I can see, mtani is a Bantu word, binam an 
Arabic one. 

Those who by reason of their sib joking relationship call one 
another watani may also be called qwagongo, that is, those on 
whom one depends. When a person dies, it is his or her watani 
(of the sib with which his or her sib has the joking relationship) 
who look after the death rites. Thus when a death occurs the 
one sib depends on the other with which it has the joking relation- 
ship, and in this sense the watani are wagongo. 

Sibs between which privileged familiarity or the joking relation- 
ship prevails are said to kutaniana. The translation “ joking 
relationship” may not be a first-class literal one. The word 
kutaniana conveys the idea of “ playing with each other”, or of 
“ joking at each other’, or even of “ insulting each other”. The 
verb is tana. Its applied form is tania. The -na is the reciprocal 
suffix, showing that the action is between people. Thus, for 
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example, piga means to “hit”, pigana, to “hit each other ”,— 
and so for all other verbs. 

As a matter of fact, it would seem that the chief pleasure in life 
for a Mangi is to have a laugh at the expense of an Mbunga or 
to ‘ pull something over on’ an Mbunga,—the Wamangi and the 
Wabunga being, as we have mentioned, of sibs between which the 
joking relationship obtains. Such inter-sib watani may do or 
say whatsoever they like when there is question of their watani. 
If a Mangi passes through a village inhabited by Wabunga, the 
latter play all sorts of tricks on him. On the other hand, if a 
Mangi attends a beer-party given by the Wabunga, the Mangi is 
subject to no rules of etiquette. For example, he can walk into 
the house of an Mbunga without asking permission, and can drink 
all the beer he can lay his hands on and can eat any food he finds 
in the house. In the event of his getting drunk, he must be put 
up for the night in decent sleeping quarters. In the morning 
however it is the right of the Wabunga to insult him or laugh at 
him, and he has nothing to say. In such cases the parting words 
of an Mbunga are: “Go home and tell your friends that you 
failed in your attempt to bewitch us because your medicine was 
not strong enough for us”. In general, any individual Mbunga 
may at any time or in any place attempt to make a fool of a 
Mangi, and vice versa. 

To my best knowledge, this right to banter or joke exists only 
between members of specific sibs between which the joking 
relationship exists. I have no knowledge of anv such joking 
relationship between individuals or groups of related or unrelated 
individuals whose respective sibs are not linked by a joking 
relationship. 

It should also be added that intermarriage is interdicted between 
members of any two sibs between which there obtains the joking 
relationship, just as it is interdicted between members of the 
same sib. 


Srp EXOGAMY AND Cross-coUSIN MARRIAGE 


A person may, with the permission of his relatives or, if he 
dares, without that permission, marry any one he pleases, with 
the following exceptions. First, he is not permitted to marry any 
member of his own sib, that is, of the sib to which his mother 
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belongs. Secondly, he must not marry a “child” of a sib of 
which he himself is a “ child”, that is, a “child”, in the sense 
explained by Father Wallis and myself, of his father’s sib. 
Thirdly, he is prohibited from marrying a member of a sib with 
which his own sib has a joking relationship. Fourthly, he can- 
not marry a member of a sib which has a common origin with 
his own sib. 

In the second of the above cases, he cannot marry because 
“children” of the same sib are considered to be brothers and 
sisters to one another. As regards the third and fourth cases, 
I have heard it said that nowadays marriage is taking place be- 
tween such members of joking relationship sibs and also between 
members of sibs of common origin, but I do not know how true 
this is, for it must be very new, and I am not acquainted with 
any specific instance. It may be that the Christians are breaking 
this rule. 

Cross-cousins, as we have stated supra, call each other binam 
or mtani. They are binam to each other. According to the ab- 
original pagan usages of many tribes, including the Walaguru and 
the neighboring Wanguru, the proper person for one to marry 
is his or her binam or cross-cousin. This cross-cousin may be 
either the father’s sister’s child or the mother’s brother’s child. 
I do not wish however to imply that actually cross-cousin always 
matries cross-cousin. A person may, under the conditions and 
with the exceptions noted in the paragraph before the last, marry 
whomsoever he chooses. 

Whether or not some of the underdevelopment and other physical 
pecularities and defects noticeable in the Walaguru are traceable, 
through the emergence of recessive traits into dominants, to such 
inbreeding, I am in no position to decide and do not wish to imply. 
I merely bring up the point to emphasize that the natives them- 
selves do not seem to consider such possible effects, if they believe 
in them at all, of real importance. The Walaguru have three 
strong reasons or rationalizations for preferential cross-cousin 
marriage. These reasons are economic, social, and religious. A 
few words regarding each of these three. 

First, the economic reasons. In any case of cross-cousin mar- 
riage the father of the boy and the father of the girl are extremely 
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well related. Take the case of a boy marrying the daughter of 
his maternal uncle, and first of all as regards the bride price, which 
in marriages in general is paid to the father of the girl and to the 
maternal uncle and other relatives of the girl. We know that 
the maternal uncle of the boy is to all intents and purposes the 
head of the family to which the boy belongs, and he is likewise 
of course the partial head of his own family including his daughter. 
The bride price has to be paid in marriages in general by the boy’s 
father, or, if the father cannot pay it, the maternal uncle is ex- 
pected to come to the aid of his maternal nephew. Because of 
the bond, in the type of cross-cousin we are assuming, between 
mjomba (maternal uncle) and mpwa (maternal nephew), the 
mjomba can hardly in fairness ask money or payment from his 
own mpwa. As a matter of fact he does not actually ask for his 
share of the bride price as father of the girl. Thus the boy’s 
father has only to procure and pay over the portion of the bride 
price due to the girl’s maternal uncle (her mjomba) and to his 
(her mjomba’s) relatives. Nowadays the father of the boy is 
due to pay about thirty shillings to the girl’s mjomba and the 
mjomba’s relatives. If his boy were being married to a stranger, 
a girl not his cross-cousin, the boy’s father would have to pay 
out more than double that amount as the bride price. 

Moreover, it is less expensive from another angle for a boy 
to marry his binam, for in this case the girl’s father will supply 
his daughter with the clothes which otherwise the boy, the fiancé, 
would be expected to give to her. Finally, when the girl’s father 
dies any property that he leaves will remain in his family, for the 
heir to the mjomba is the mpwa, and in this case the girl’s father’s 
mpwa is his son-in-law, his daughter’s husband. 

Secondly, the social reasons. If trouble, disputes, quarrels or 
contentions arise between husband and wife, cross-cousin mar- 
riage goes far to meet the situation, for in such marriages the same 
person is the father of the one and the maternal uncle of the other, 
and consequently is in a favorable position to bring about an 
adjustment or understanding. Moreover, such cross-cousin unions 
make for stability in and observance of marriage customs, for no 
one is better situated for seeing that the husband obeys the mar- 
riage taboos and so forth than the husband’s mjomba, especially 
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when the hushand’s mate is this mjomba’s own daughter. Thus 
these unions make for peace, harmony, and good will, and these 
things are of the highest importance among the Waluguru. 

Thirdly, the religious reasons. It may happen that the wife 
takes sick and that it becomes imperative she be given the name of 
an old ancestor on her father’s side. Now since her husband is a 
member of the same sib, not to say of the same mlango (sub-sib 
within the sib), of which her father is a member, her husband is 
in a strong strategic position to intercede on her behalf. That 
is to say, her husband can tambikia (make an offering to the 
manes) for her. And the manes are more likely to listen to the 
prayer of one of their own sib than to the prayer of a stranger 
or non-member. Such being the case, the natives see in cross- 
cousin marriage a great advantage, for in all cases of sickness and 
of other emergency they have recourse to the aid of the manes. 

In listing the above three groups of reasons for the native’s 
adherence to and defence of cross-cousin marriage, I do not mean 
to imply that it is these considerations that have given rise to the 
custom of cross-cousin marriage. My purpose has been purely 
that of presenting the native point of view, of explaining the 
natives’ own reasons for the custom, or, if you wish, their 
rationalizations of it. Once the custom has arisen, whatever may 
have been the factors that led to its origin among the Waluguru, 
these reasons serve as factors maintaining the custom. As is 
obvious these reasons presuppose the existence of the prevalent 
Waluguru sib system. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN HABITATIONS 
AND WORKSHOPS LOCATED AT WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AND VICINITY 


Dr. Titus ULKE 
Washington, D. C. 


ERETOFORE Mooney’s map, which appeared in connection 

with S. V. Proudfit’s account entitled “Ancient Village Sites 

and Aboriginal Workshops in the District of Columbia” (Amer. 

Anthrop., o.s. ii, 1889, opp. p. 243) was the chief source of graphic 

information as to the location of the villages of the aborigines 
about Washington. 
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My own studies of local ethnology and Indian artifacts, cover- 
ing intermittently a period of over fifty years, convinced me that 
some important locations were not shown on Mooney’s map, and 
so I have attempted to indicate such, at least approximately, on the 
map accompanying these notes, in order to assist other students of 
local ethnology in their work. 

Naturally my map attempts to include all the previously known 
sites, as far as they are now known to the writer, and insofar as 
the necessarily small scale of the map will permit. 

The locality that has probably furnished collector George Shoe- 
maker and the writer the largest and most varied returns in 
aboriginal artifacts is known as the Old Donaldson Farm, located 
on the hill above Potomac Landing, Virginia, about a mile from 
Cherrydale and two miles from the Chain Bridge. Here, in the 
course of many years, but especially after rains following the 
spring plowing, I have found lying on the surface several large 
stone mortars, a dozen pestles for crushing or grinding, thousands 
of ornamented sherds from bowls of pottery, several cooking 
vessels of soapstone, dozens of stone hammers and axes or adzes, 
anvils, knives, celts or chisels, pecking hammers and rubstones, 
several ornaments, toys and tally markers, a single broken banner- 
stone, and literally thousands of arrowpoints, spearheads, scrapers, 
awls and drills. I do not believe this particular locality is shown 
on Mooney’s map. 

On the hill along Harvard Street overlooking the Zoo, and now 
largely built over, the writer has picked up hundreds of fine turtle 
stones, just as he has at the famous quarries and caches along 
Piney Branch. 

In the Zoological Park, near the Superintendent’s office, I have 
found evidences of an Indian workshop and village site in the 
shape of a dozen anvils, pestles, slightly concave flat stone dishes, 
paint stones, turtle stones and many partly finished blanks of 
quartz and rhyolite. 

On the slope of the hill above Riggs Mill, Ray Greenfield and 
I recently dug into an extensive mound fifty or sixty feet long 
comprising quartz, quartzite and diorite blanks. 

Not far from Sligo Branch we picked up numerous arrowpoints, 
spearheads and a portion of a soapstone bowl. 
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On the plateau located in Maryland above High Island, before 
it was subdivided, the writer found some pottery sherds, knives 
and pestles, and numerous arrowpoints and spearheads, chipping , 
hammers and the like. 
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The gravelly and sandy loam flat between Paint Branch bridge 
and the Paint Branch schoolhouse has yielded numerous stone 
weapons, tools and partly finished artifacts of quartz and quartzite. 
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In most of the other localities shown on Mooney’s map and on 
my own I have usually found an abundance of broken or perfect 
arrowpoints and spearheads, and only rarely an occasional house- 
hold utensil. The scarcity of direct present evidence of habitation 
by the aborigines may, of course, be in part attributed to the burial 
or destruction of the artifacts in the lapse of time, their carrying 
off by collectors, and, finally, the agricultural utilization and build- 
ing over of former village sites. 

The following list is believed to include the most important 
publications relating to the aborigines of the District of Columbia 
and vicinity : 


Bozman, J. L., History of Maryland, Baltimore, 1837. 

Bushnell, David, Jr., “ John White, the first English artist to visit America, 
1585,” Virginia mag. (Va. hist. soc.), Richmond, 1927-28, vols. 35-36. 

Davis, John, Travels in the United States (1798-1802), London, 1803, repr. 
Boston, 1910. 

Fleet, Henry, A brief journal, in E, N. Neill, The founders of Maryland, 
Albany, 1876, 19-37. 

Hariot, Thomas, A narrative of the first English plantation of Virginia, 
Franckfort, 1588-90, repr. London, 1893. 

Holmes, W. H., “ Pottery of the Potomac tide-water region,” Amer. anthro- 
pologist (AA), o.s. ii, 1889. 

——, “A quarry workshop of the flaked-stone implement makers in the 
District of Columbia,” ibid., iii, 1890, 1-26. 

——,, “ Recent work in the quarry workshops of the D. C.,” ibid., 224-25. 

——, “Excavations in an ancient soapstone quarry in the D. of C.,” ibid., 
321-30. 

——., “ Distribution of stone implements in the tide-water country,” ibid., 
vi, 1893, I-15. 

——, “Stone implements of the Potomac-Chesapeake tidewater province,” 
15th Ann, rept., Bureau Amer. ethnol. (BAE-R) for 1893-94, Wash- 
ington, 1897. 

——, “Aboriginal pottery of the eastern United States,’ BAE-R 20 for 
1898-99, Wash., 1903. 

Hough, Walter, ‘“‘ The Indians of the D. of C.,” Scientific mthly, June, 1931. 

Kengla, L. A., Contributions to the archeology of the D. of C. (Wash.), 1882. 

McGee, W. J., “ The geologic antecedents of man in the Potomac valley,” 
AA, o. s. ii, 1889. 

McLeod, W. C., “ Piscataway royalty,” J. Wash. acad. sc., 1926, xvi, 301-9. 

Mason, Otis T., ed., “ The aborigines of the D. of C. and the lower Potomac,” 
Symposium, AA, o. s. ii, 1880. 

Mooney, James, “ Indian tribes of the D. of C.,” ibid. 
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Proudfit, S. V., “ Notes on the turtle back,” ibid., 0. s. i, 1888, 337-39. 

—, “Ancient village sites and aboriginal workshops in the D. of C.,” ibid., 
0. s. ii, 1889. 

——, “A collection of stone implements from the D. of C.,” Proc. U. S. 
nat. mus., 1890, vol. 13. 

——, “Original occupancy of the D. of C.,” Records, Columbia hist. soc., 
Washington, 1023, vol. 25. 

Reynolds, Elmer R., “Aboriginal soapstone quarries of the District of 
Columbia,” 12th-13th Ann. rpts., Peabody mus, Amer. arch. and ethnol., 
repr., Cambridge, 1880, 526-35. 

——, “ The shell mounds of the Potomac and Wicomico,” AA, o. s. ii, 1889. 

Smith, John, Travels and works (E. Arber ed.), new ed. A. G. Bradley, 
Edinburgh, 

Spelman, Henry, Relation of Virginia, in Smith, Travels, 1910, pt. 1, ci-cxxi. 

Tooker, W. W., “ The Algonquian terms Patawomeke and Massawomeke, 
AA, o. s. vii, 1894, 174-85. 

——, “On the meaning of the name Anacostia,” ibid., 389-93. 

Ulke, Titus, “The artifacts of the Potomac valley Indians,” ibid., n. s. 
Xxxi, 1929. 

——, “Indian workshops once located here,” Washington Post magazine, 
Washington, Sept. 23, 1934, p. 5. 

Wilson, Thomas, “ The paleolithic period in the D. of C.,” AA, o. s., ii, 1889. 


The map of Capt. John Smith of 1606 (cf. The Generall Historie of Vir- 
ginia, New England & the Summer Isles, John Smith, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1907, 
i, 396) discloses the approximate location of the Indian tribes then known 
in what is now Virginia and Maryland. 


KALINGGA MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS 
Rev. Francis I.C.M. 
Lubuagan, Mountain Province, Phil. Is. 


HE following brief notes refer to some marriage prohibitions 
among the Kalifigga of the Mountain Province, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 

1. Puyo’ig. A puyo’iig is a servant, male or female, who re- 
ceives no wages but just lives in the house of a wealthier family. 
He or she is not a real slave, but is well treated, as a member of 
the family, although he or she does the menial work. A puyo’tig 
is almost never a relative of the family, but has usually been taken 
in because of having nobody to take care of him or her. No 
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Kalifigga ever marries a puyo’fig of his or her own house. There 
is never a single exception to this rule. 

2. Kabolo'y. A kabolo'y (bolo'y, “ house”; kabolo’y, “ living 
in the same house’), like a puyo'tig, is never married by any 
member of the family. This is taboo. If a member of the family 
wishes to marry a kabolo’y, the latter will first leave the house for 
some time before the marriage. 

3. Relatives. Kapinsan (first cousins) do not marry each other. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, among the rich. Between 
kapidua (second cousins) marriages do not ordinarily take place, 
but many exceptions to this rule occur. Likewise, between kapitlo 
(third cousins) marriages do not ordinarily take place, but there 
are still more exceptions to the rule than in the case of kapidua. 

{The facts here briefly presented by Father Billiet appear to 
lend weight, so far as they go, to the theory that incest taboos may 
be, in large measure, traceable to concern for sex decency among 
relatives and non-relatives living in the same household,—the 
chief basis of the prohibition in our own Occidental civilization. 
Cf. Primitive Man, Jan., 1932, 5: | 
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b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
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